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ABSTRACT 

The cultivated grain and the weedy Amdranthus L. species (section Amdranl Iw.s) originated in the 
Americas. The Spaniards conc|uered the New World in the 15 th century. Consec|uently, the North 
American species ol Amurunt/ucs could not have been intrcxluced in Hurope before this date. How- 
ever, the name o( the amaranth existed long before its association with plants in the genus described 
by Linnaeus. Several everlasting plants were named “amaranth" by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and in the medieval times. Among these, Hcivch risiim spp. and Cclosia arycnica L. are the most com- 
mon. The name “Amaranthus" has had multiple meanings and ramifications through time; botani- 
cal, ethnobotanical, religious, literal')' and philosophical. This paper explores this hisior\' of mean- 
ings of the name “Amaranth us.” 



RF.SUMLN 



Las especies cultivadas como pseudocereales y las malas hierbas de AmarLint hus L. iseccion 
Amuninlhus) tu\'ieron su origen en las Americas. Los espanoles coiu|uistaron el Nue\'o Mundo en el 
siglodieciscis. Consecuentemente. las especies norteamericanasde AmuruM/ L us nose pudieron haber 
intrcxiucido en Huropa antes de esta techa. Sin embargo, el nombre del amaranrho exist io mucho 
antesde su asociacion con plantasciel genero descrito por Linnco. Varias plantas lueron denominadas 
“amaranth" por los griegos y rornanos antiguos, asi como en los liempos mcdicx'ales. l:ntre estos, 
H cl yell risum s 

ha tenido multiples signilicados y ramilicaciones a tra\T's del tiemiio; botanicos, etnobcuanicos, 
religiosos, literarios y (ilosolicos. Este articulo explora esta historia de signilicados del nombre 
“A ma ran thus.” 




fUca L. lueron algunosde los mascomunes. El nombre “Amaranthus 



INTROL^UCTION 



The genus Anuminthus of Linnaeus includes species that originated in the 
Americas, Africa and Eurasia. The association between these plants and the 
name Anuircint hus is relatively recent. American cultivated grain amaranths 
(Amurciut/ucs caudatus L., A. hypochondriacus L. and A. cruentus L.) and their 
wild relatives (A. hyhridus L. and A. powcllii S. Wats.) were introduced in Eu- 



rope in the 16th century, t 




c 




w World (Sauer 1950, 



1967). Other Amurunf /lies species, such as A. t riddor L. from Asia, and A. blitum 
L. Irom Eurasia were also associated with this name in or alter the 16th centurv 



2 



(Gerard 1633; Thellung 1914). Yet, the name of the amaranth had been used by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans almost two millennia before. Therefore, the 



'"Stai (rosd) pristina nomine/Nomina nuda terminus" U. EcoThe name of the rosephe final Latin hexamer. 
•'Corresponding autfior. 
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question is: what w'as the ancient amaranth and how' did the meaning ol this 
name changed in time? An investigation into the histoi y ot the name 



“Amaranthus" revealed multiple meanings and ramifications through time: 
botanical, ethnobotanical. religious, literary and philosophical. This papei' is 
an attempt to tell the stor\- ol the name ol the amaranth. 



Etymology and Nomenclature 

Amarantliiis h. Sp. pl.:A8b. 1753. = AniciruiU Inis /\dans. bam. Pi. 11, 2bd, 5Ib. 1783. 

Theancient Greek name used by Hioscorides (,4:57, Gunther lb5‘-)j,d/rtxpomroC 
(.amarantosJ came Irom the adjective afiapavzoC unlading (.alpha prix’ative, 
not + maraino, lading), alluding to the everlasting nature of the flow-ei's and 
ini lorescenees. In ancient Greece, Aniciryntus was a village in liuboca, wdiere 
Anuirvnl iuni, the temple ol /\rtemis Anidrynl id was situated (Strabo, The Ge- 
ography 10:10, 12; ld5d-ld('>l). 1 lowe\’er, these names probably derived from the 
same etymoleTgy. The Latin form adopted by Plin\' the Cider (Natural I listory 
21:41, 1051 ) was “am a rant us." Instances when the woixl was not associated with 
a plant can be lound in the Greek New Testament, 1 Peter 5:4, “Inn 
ics l1(1\'cs slcphdiudi" (“the unfading crown of glor\'”) and I Peter 1:4, "hdi 
unu/ruMmir (“will not lade awa\'") (see Rienecker ld(S0). Lucianus Samosatenis 

J 

described a I resco paintingol a I low'cry meadow as “eternal springand unlading 
(uiHuru/i/u.s)” (The flail 0, lOqe)) 

l.ater, Tournelort (K')d4) stared that the name came Irom the alpha pri\ a- 
ti ve ((/)— “not," and the woi'ds “/iiumcc)" (the Latin ec|ui\'alent ol “maraino") "to 



lade," mean i ng "nex’cr fadi ng” and "d lUhos" (avBo^j— “flower." /\s Ra\' ( lb88-l(')88) 
c>bserved, the second analogy w'as lorced: ‘'Aimii'didus nnilc nini ‘l liAcri hii ii r 
Anidi'diU luis." Thellung (1014) also noted that if the word 'Uinlli(>s" had been 
incorporated in the etymology, the name should have been ''Amdidiunil Iws" 
and not "Anuii'diitluis." Both A/mi/'uiit iis and Anidi diit hus were used in the loth 
and 17th century (reviewed by Sprague 1028). 1 low'cver, Linnaeus knew both 
lorms and deliberately rejected the classical spelling A/m/runlms in lavor ol 
AimtruM/ ii.s (Sprague 1028). The retention of the original A/iun coK/hcs spell 
ingshould be lollowed e\'cn il it is lessdesirable philologically (Saint LouisGode, 
article 0().l ). 



The Huauhili. — Amaranths were called hmiululi bv the Aztecs (.sec Wimmer 

/ 

2003). We w'anted to. see il “unlading'Lseiwed as an er\'inologieal root for luidululi 
in the same w'av it did lor Amcirdiulws. “Hiu/idi-”in the Nahuatl ol the l('»th 

J 

centur\’ w'as an independent nominal radical, raTnnected with no other root. 



"Hiuujui” to dry, wvnild gi\'C the name "hiidetli," a dried out thing, w'ord which 
unlortLinately could not be retraced toany old uto-aztecan roots(Wimmer, peis. 
com.). I he historv and ethnobotanv ol hudulilli are lascinatine, since its rela- 

^ J O 

tionship w'ith man goes back more than 6000 years(Sauer 1050; Gole 1070). The 
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uses of huauhtli, and its social, religious and economic significance during the 
Aztec Empire, are well known today (e.g. Sauer 1950, 1967; Cole 1979; Early 1992). 
Huauhtli played an important role in many Aztec religious ceremonies. Huge 
idols were molded trom the dough prepared Irom huauhtli flour and popped 
grains, which were then mixed with honeyand sometimes with blood. The idols 
were dedicated to several gods, among which the war god Huitzilopochtli was 
the most prominent. The rituals involved human sacrifices and the Spanish 
conquistadors tried to suppress the "pagan” culture by prohibiting the cultiva- 
tion ol the huauhtli (Sauer 1950: Cole 1979). Crop I ields were burned and Aztec 
people killed il they were lound to possess the plant or its grains. Despite their 
efforts, the conquistadors could not eradicate huauhtli and the plants endured 
the time, awaiting their new name. 

The Amaranth: Several Everlasting Plants. — The name ol the amaranth pre- 
ceded the introduction of huauhtli in Europe in the 16th century. It also pre- 
ceded the introduction of A. tricolor E. trom Asia in the 16th centurv. Another 



Euroasian species. Amaranth us hi Hum E., was known in ancient Greece as"/i//tc” 
(Theophrastus Book 1. 14:2, Book 7. 1:2-3, 3:2, 3:4, 14:2, 1916; Dioscorides 2:143, 
see Gunther 1959), and it became associated with the name Amtirunt/ni.s only 
in the 17th century (Thellung 1914). The ancient amaranth was an everlasting 
plant used by the ancient Greeks lor garlands ol deity statues and in death ritu- 
als. Dioscorides (4:57, Gunther 1959) mentionsdqdpauro^(amarantos) as a syn- 
onym lor clichruson (Hclychrisum spp., most probably H. arc nari u ni (L.) 
Moench), an everlasting plant with \'cllow flowers (phyllaries) used by the 
Greeks “to crown idols.” “The hair (the inflorescences) being drank with wine 
doth help Dysuries, & ye bitingsol serpents, & Sciaticas, <Sr ruptures, dr it moves 
ye menstrua, dr consumes the clots ol blood which are in ye bladder or ye belly, 
being drank with mustum'HDioscorides 4: 57, Gunther 1959). The yellow ama- 
ranth mentioned several times in Vatsvavana’s Kama Sutra, mav also be 

> y > 

Hclychrisum (Burton 1963). 

During the Roman Empire, Pliny the Elder described “Amarantus" as 
''autem spica purpurea verius cpiam //o.s u/iqui.s" (Natural History 21:41, 1951). 
The description indicates that the amaranth at that moment was probably 
Celosia argentea E., an Amaranthaceae trom Asia and Alrica that resembles 
Amaranthus spp. in many respects. Indeed, the author distinguished the ama- 
ranth from Hclichrysum (21:168), and the latter retained all the characteristics 
and uses previously mentioned by Theophrastus and Dioscorides. However, it 
should be noted that the name ol the amaranth was again associated with an 



everlasting plant. The amaranth referred to by Ovid (4:435, 1931), Tibullus 
Albius (3.4.33, 1962), Plutarch (Qucstionesconvi vales 3.13.648A, 1949) and Col- 
umella (10:175, 1941) was also C argentea. In the 15th and 16th century, the name 
Amaranthus (or Amarantics) was applied equally to Hclychrisum spp., to the 
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amaranths introduced from the New World, to C. ur^cntcu, and even to 
Comph rcmi glohosa L., another Asian Amaranthaceac. For example, in 1542 
Fuchs described and illustrated two amaranths C/los-cimoris"): “Duplex est 




'ison'’ = Hclych risum 



Anuinintus: iwus lute us (Amarantus lute us = 
cireiuirium) [...1, alter purpureus' {Amarantus purpureus = C. argentea) (De Flis- 
toria Stirpium 98-101, 1542). Matthioli’s illustration ol the amaranth Irom 1563 
(in Krutch: 128, 1976; Fig. 1) is also probably C. argentea. Flenry Fletcher, a painter 
active in London around 1730, in a reproduction of a Pieter Casteels’ painting, 
identified a plant ot C urgcntcu as “yellow Amaranthus” (see Segal 1990). 
“Flora more’’ or “Flour Amore” was ecjually a popular name for Amaranth ustri- 
eolor, lor Celosia argentea (= Aiiun'c/nt/mspurpurcns, Gerard 1633; Henry 1829; 
Fisher 1998) and for the real amaranths (“Amaranthus Pannicula Sparsa,” Ger- 
ard 1633; see also Meyer ct al. 1999). The contusion is understandable. 
Amurun/ /ui.s'and Celosia are similar in many respects, and North America was 
thought initially by Christopher Columbus to be a part ot Asia. It is dilficult to 
ascertain who was the first botanist to distinguish the two genera and who was 



the first to associate the name with today’s amaranths. The distinctive in 
florescence of A. eauclatus was described by Parkinson (1640. 753) and Ray 
(1686-1688, 1: 202). Although Ray did not mention Celosia, his“Amc(rdnti(.s” was 



classified accurately in the group with “herhae florae imperjeeto sexu earentes 

sunt vel femine" (Methodus Plantarum, Tab. 5, 1684) (Ce/o.sid has bisexual flow- 

^ ' 

ers). It was Linnaeus who legitimized the differences between the two genera 
{Celosia Sp. PI. 205. 1753; tor Amaranthus see above). 

The Amaranth: A Magical Plant. — Theophrastus, who preceded Dioscorides by 
approximately 300 years, did not mention Amaranthus. He wrote about the 
“magical properties” ol the gold-t lower (Helyeh risu m spp.), which was capable 
ol bringing lame and wealth to those who wreathed themselves with the f low- 



ers sprinkled with an “unguent from a vessel of unfired gold” (Book 9, 19;2-4, 
HlKi). However, Theophrastus was skeptical about “such tales ... (which) pro- 
ceed from men who desire to glorify their own crafts.” Athenaeusol Naucratis 
cited Theophrastus, but in a credulous tone, aftirming that the plant really is 
magical and capable of bringing fame and fortune (15:680, 1955-1961). Medi- 
eval herbalists followed Dioscorides’ synonymy and transferred the virtues of 



the “helichruson” to the amaranth. Joannes Ammonius Agricola called ama- 
ranth “flos /lonori.s” (Medicinae Herbariae:35, 1539) because the flower was ca- 



pable ol bringing honor. Since “its 1 lowers (are) dedicated to the gods and rarely 
to living men,” dreaming garlands of amaranth (was) a bad sign for sick people 



but a good one “lor everyone, especially for people involved in lawsuits” 
(Artemidorus Daldianus 1:77, 1975). Fnglish colonists sailing for America wore 
magical amulets containing amaranth seeds to protect them (Cole 1979). Later, 
in the 19th century Americans believed that the amaranth could attract light- 
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Fig. 1/'Amaranthus" from Matthioli 1563, probably Celosia argentea L. 
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ning (C.ole 1^)7^)). Today, hundreds ot Web pages and magic hooks recommend 
amarantli as the I lower of “protection, healing and invisibility” (e.g. Cunning- 

ven ol a broken 





ham ldh3a, b). Wearing a wreath ol amaranth s 
heart) and grants invisibility, hragments of an amaranth plant, collected on 
F'riday night under a lull moon, can even protect you against bullets... We won- 



der what Theophrastus would say to this? 

The Amaranth and the Types of Immortality. — “bternity points, in itsamaranth 







(Shelley, Bereavement, 1001). 




oreternitv and immortalitv is 

J J 



one of the major inquietudes ol the human spirit. Physical or spiritual immor- 
tality, everlasting love and f riendship, eternal happiness and virtue are diller- 
ent coordinates of the same obsessional geography of ideas. Amaranth was 
chosen as a symbolic llower to capture all ol these meanings. Thar is w'hy an 
e.xploration into the meanings ol the amaranth name is at the same time a tax- 
onomy ol the types ol immortality. 

Inwjortul youth (li/c)— The first metamorphosis ol the amaranth from an 
everlasting plant into an immortality symbol can be lound in one ol Aesop’s 
lables (the Rose and the Amaranth, 384, 1975). The Amaranth, envious of the 
“beauty and perlumc” ol the Rose receives the lol lowing reply: “I indeed, dear 
Amaranth, 1 lourish but lor a briel season! 11 no cruel hand pluck me from my 
stem, yet 1 must perish by an early doom. But thou art immortal and dost never 
lade, but bloomest lor ever in renewed youth” (Aesop, Fables: The rose and the 
amaranth, 384, 1975). 




' virtue— At the limeral of Achilles, Thetis 



Inwiortcil hero and ever 
and the Muses spread “immortal weeds” on his grave (Homer, “(hdyssey” 24:43- 
29, 1955). According to more recent sources that we could not trace in classical 
authors, the Thessalians placed amaranth on the Itinerary monument ol Achil- 
les (Thvlesius Antemius 1531) or wore amaranth crowns at his funeral (Gcnlis 



1810-181 1). I'or Cowper, “the only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue” (The 
Task, Book 3: The garden, 1874) and lor Sainte-Bcuve the amaranth is a “symbol 
of virtue that never lades” (Causeries du lunch, vol. 8:142, 1925 - 1947). 

Immortal love and hope— The lollowing x’erses of Gombault were taken 
rom Flenry’s Flora Historica (1829): .sms la fleur d'amour qu'an\aiante on 

appelle/ Et epti vient de Julie adorner les heux yeux./ Roses, reti rez-vous, j’ai le 
nom d’immortelle,/ II iT appartient qu’d mol de eouronner les dieux." The old 
Victoran name of A.cuuJdfiis, “love-lies-bleeding,” is in direct relation with the 
shape and the blood red color ol the inflorescence. “Hope without an object can- 
not live” and the amaranth is lor Coleridge a symbol of eternal hope (Work with- 
out hope, 1972). 

Imniortal .snid.— Although Pliny’s description ol the amaranth was utili- 
tarian, his words were later interpreted in a symbolic or mystical way: " ni i reque. 
postquam dejecere cuncti jlores, madefaetus aqua revivescit et hibernas coronas 
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facU.summa natura cius in nomine est,appellciti,quoniam non nuirccsa/(” (Natu- 
ral History 21:41, 1951). In the Roman Empire ol the second century AD, the 
custom of wearing wreaths was regarded as a pagan practice by Tertullian (1992) 
and Clement of Alexandria (1965-1983), a sacrilege to the crown ol thorns worn 
by Christ. For Clement, the amaranth became an imaginary immortal 1 lower, 
which grew only in Paradise and was offered as an eternal reward to good Chris- 
tians. “The earth is not capable of producing this flower; heaven alone knows 
how to grow it” (Pedagogos 2.8.73, 1965-1983). As Irwin (1990) pointed out: 

“Clement ... was certainly not simply transplanting an actual earthly I lower to 
heaven.” He was adding two new dimensions to Aesop’s symbol of immortality: 
the spiritual and the sacred. More than 400 years after Clement, Milton envi- 
sions the same heavenly amaranth, but his vision ol the “immortal amaranth” 
is purely metaphorical: 

“With solemn adoration down thcv cast 

j 

Their Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, 

Immortal Amarant, a Flour which once 

In Paradise, fast by the Tree ol File 

Began to bloom, but soon lor mans olicncc 

To Hcav’n remov’d where lirst it grew, there grows, 

And lloLirsalolt shading the I'ount ol l.ite. 

And where the river of Bliss thmu midst of Heaven 
Rowlso’re Elisian Flours her Amber stream" 

(Book 111, 351-360, and see also XI, 77-81. W487 

Another, less solemn, type of heavenly amaranth can be found in Charlotte 
Bronte: “Happiness is a glory shining far down upon us, out of heaven. It is a 
divine dew which the soul, on certain of its summer evenings, feels dropping 
upon it from the amaranth bloom and golden fruitage of Paradise” (Bronte, 
Villete, Chapter 22, The letter, 1984). 

Sacred amaranth —in the 13th centurv, the name became an attribute ol 



the Virgin Mary, a symbol ol immaculate immortality: “Amarant/iu.s//o.s,,S(;icr(), 
qui non marcet. honorc vigens" (Johanes Germanus 1460 in Marraccio 1693). In 
a painting by Botticini, amaranth plants grow from the ruins of the palace of 
David where Madona adores the sacred child (D’Ancona 1977). In Southern 
Europe, amaranth was used to decorate churches on Ascension Day (Skinner 
1925; Cole 1979), and some of the popular names included “the scourge ol our 
Blessed Lord” (Dowling 1900) and “Discipline de Religieuse” (Henry 1829). ft 
should noted that blood symbolistic, divine or not, is a convergence point be- 
tween the Aztecs and the Old World. 

Hermetic amaranth— In 1653, Christina, Queen of Sweden, founded the 

o 

hermetic Order of the Amaranth (Akerrnan 1991 ). The emblem consisted of an 
insignia with a double A, a crown of amaranth, and the inscription '\lolce in 
nella memorial Henry (1829) mentioned the above inscription as appearing 
on a medal with an Amaranth in enamel. The exact type of immortality sought 
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by C'hristina can only be speculated: catholic ideal ol virginity, everlasting and 

o 

im|X'rishable glory or immortal mystical bond (see Akerman Ibbl). At least one 
ol the aims was achieved because the Queen is still "dohei nncHci mcmorici." The 



emblem and the name have been embraced bv the current Masonic 

J 

the Amaranth (Order ol the Amaranth 




r ol 




articular case illustrates the 



A Plant or a Symbol? — “...Sad Amaranthus, in whose purple gore/. ..To whom 
sweet Poets hath gi\’en endlesse date” (Spenser, The Faerie Queene, book II lean to 
VI, 40A-408, IbTFj. I kindreds ol writers, poets and sometimes even musicians 
have carved and deepened (or occasionally w'eakened) the name ol the ama- 
ranth. Some ol them are probably not aware that the amaranth is an earthly 
plant and not an abstract sign or symbol, 
disparity between the symbolism and the reality of many names. The dispute 
over tlie presence ol an existential relationship betwren a name and the named 
thimt recurs I rom Plato’s Cratx'lus to modern semiotics. Wdiether the name is a 

O J 

simple convention (as Hermogenes beliewd in Crat\lus, Plato. IddPj.a sign that 
signilies (Wittgenstein, Tractatus logico-philosophicus:3, IbOdJ, or more than 
that is not lor us t(’) determine. This name traveled in time from plant to j'llant 
until it lound its perlect mach. Grain amaranths are “I rom the past lor the fu- 
ture” (Ctde 1474) and as weeds they will be "a perpetual source ol trouble to 
armers”(Macoun 1883). At the same time, the meaningseonveyed by the name 
have probably changed our perception ol the plants. Perhaps the amazing his- 
tor\’ ol the luiciululi plants in the New World would have laded away without 
the unladingsymbolism ol their new name. One thing is certain: the amaranth 



will continue to grow, here or in Paradise as long as we do, or perhaps even longer. 
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